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jTlJHttJJ        ^OF&JjJOn         [frontispiece]  American,  Pennsylvania  German,  Anonymous,  19th  century. 
Pen  and  watercolor.  60.1115 

Germans  were  emigrating  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  Rhine  Valley  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  More 
than  any  other  group  in  America,  they  have  perpetuated  their  European  customs,  superstitions  and  decorative 
art  motifs.  The  drawing  shown  here  is  of  a  type  called  Fraktur  work.  Fraktur  refers  to  a  sixteenth  century 
form  of  Gothic  letter.  The  tradition  of  this  type  of  writing  and  of  a  similar  kind  of  line  in  drawing  continued  to 
be  used  in  hand-drawn  alphabets,  birth  certificates  and  song  books  in  America  during  the  last  century.  The 
source  of  the  Flying  "Draggon"  is  a  mystery,  the  product  of  a  highly  original  and  imaginative  vision.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  think  back  to  the  literary  heritage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  and  to  the  old  Teutonic 
myth  of  Siegfried  and  the  Dragon. 

Long  ago  great  wealth,  gold  and  precious  stones,  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  owned  by  a 
dwarf,  Alberich,  and  guarded  by  young  girls  who  lived  in  the  river.  The  god  Odin  rashly  promised  this  treas- 
ure to  Giants  when  they  had  completed  his  palace,  Valhalla,  never  thinking  they  could  do  so.  They  were  suc- 
cessful and  demanded  payment.  Odin  was  forced  to  steal  the  treasure  from  Alberich,  who  put  a  curse  on  it. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  curse  was  that  one  of  the  Giants,  Fafnir,  managed  by  foul  means  to  keep  all  the 
treasure  for  himself.  He  carried  it  away  with  him  to  a  wild  and  isolated  place,  even  now  called  the  Glittering 
Heath.  For  many  years  he  gloated  over  it,  never  sleeping,  until  at  last  he  was  turned  into  a  dragon.  The  young 
Siegfried  managed  to  kill  the  Giant-Dragon  and  bathed  in  its  blood.  This  protected  him  against  any  weapon, 
except  for  one  spot  on  his  shoulder,  where  a  leaf  from  a  lime  tree  had  fallen.  Siegfried  had  many  adventures 
and  was  killed  through  the  fatal  spot.  The  treasure  was  eventually  thrown  back  into  the  Rhine,  where  it  is 
said  still  to  lie. 


Jntrotiuctton 


The  Dragon  is  an  imaginary  animal  which  is  well  represented  in  the  art  and  literature  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  worlds.  The  Oriental  Dragon,  although  an  elegant  aristocrat,  is  generally  a  kindly,  helpful 
creature  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  natural  elements.  As  the  Dragon  myth  developed  in  the 
West,  generally  through  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Dragon  becomes  fearsome,  mon- 
strous, the  personification  of  evil.  As  directly  related  to  the  Church,  the  Dragon  is  symbolically  killed 
by  saints.  In  popular  stories  of  medieval  Europe,  he  inhabits  dark  and  lonely  places,  breathing  fire 
when  aroused  and  killing  all  who  dare  to  cross  his  path.  Certain  themes  are  prevalent  in  both  East  and 
West.  The  Dragon  is  always  scaly  and  snake-like,  associated  with  the  elements  of  fire  and  water.  He 
is  guardian  of  treasure  and  consumer  of  young  humans,  with  a  young  hero  or  heroine  as  his  stalwart 
antagonist  who  overcomes  him  through  physical  or  moral  force. 

The  Dragons  represented  in  this  book  are  all  part  of  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The  information  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  objects  is  factual,  while  the 
stories  and  descriptions  which  relate  to  each  are  generally  well  known  but  can  be  considered  pure 
fantasy. 

A.B.C. 


33tOtt?E  JBf&gOtt  Chinese,  8th  century.  Gilded,  length  9  in.  54.96 

The  Dragon  has  appeared  in  the  art  and  literature  of  China  from  the  earliest  times.  He  represents  the 
forces  of  both  good  and  evil.  An  Imperial  symbol,  he  is  believed  to  be  a  close  relative  to  the  Emperor 
and  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  wind,  rain  and  water,  living  as  he  does  in  rivers,  sea  or  sky.  The 
Dragon  shown  here  was  once  the  handle  of  a  vessel,  attached  to  it  by  the  two  holes  on  the  Dragon's 
back. 

There  are  several  stories  about  the  birth  of  the  Dragon.  One  version  is  that  the  Dragon  is  first  a 
small  snake  enclosed  in  a  stone  shell  the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg.  For  one  hundred  years  the  shell  lies  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Then  it  rises  and  lies  on  the  land  for  one  hundred  years.  Suddenly  the  shell 
bursts,  the  Dragon  grows  rapidly,  causing  a  violent  hurricane.  Huge  and  powerful,  he  flies  up  into  the 
sky. 
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J&tne^BragOn   g)CrOll    (detaU), Chinese, by crfEN- 

jung,  1244.  Ink  on  paper.  19.1697 
The  Chinese  painters  learned  their  skill  through 
practising  writing  with  brush  and  ink.  Paintings 
were  generally  done  in  ink  wash,  often  as  a  scroll. 
The  scroll  was  kept  rolled  in  a  box,  and  when  viewed 
was  unrolled  from  right  to  left,  providing  a  continu- 
ous picture. 

Many  years  ago  in  China,  when  the  Great  Wall 
was  being  built,  there  lived  the  Emperor  Shih  Huang 
Ti.  He  wanted  to  visit  the  Dragon  of  the  Sea,  who 
had  the  important  job  of  being  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Salt  Waters.  The  Dragon  agreed,  if  the 
Emperor  promised  that  no  one  in  the  Imperial  Court 
would  draw  a  picture  of  him,  since  he  was  very  ugly. 
One  of  the  officials  could  not  resist;  after  looking  at 
the  Dragon's  bristling  whiskers  and  popping  eyes, 
he  began  to  draw  with  his  foot  in  the  sand  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  The  Dragon  was  furiously  angry 
and  caused  a  terrible  storm.  The  Emperor  escaped, 
but  all  his  officials  were  drowned,  while  the  storm 
raged  for  several  weeks,  causing  floods  and  destroy- 
ing houses. 


JJUtpErlcll  JCVuOf   Chinese,  mid-i8th  century.  Silk  tapestry  weaving.  02.396 

The  dragon  robe  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  worn  by 
the  officials  of  the  Emperor's  court.  During  this  period  there  were  very  strict  rules  regarding  the  robes. 
Only  those  of  the  rank  nearest  the  Royal  Family  could  wear  yellow  with  five-clawed  dragons,  as 
shown  here. 

Dragons  were  believed  to  have  families  and  behave  towards  them  as  do  mortals.  There  was  once 
a  young  man,  Liu  Ye,  who  failed  to  pass  the  examinations  necessary  to  receive  a  government  job.  As  he 
was  returning  home  by  way  of  the  Ching  River,  he  came  upon  a  beautiful  girl  tending  goats.  She  told 
him  sadly  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Dragon  King  of  Tung-Ting  and  had  married  the  King  of  the 
River  Ching.  His  servants  had  turned  her  husband  against  her  and  he  had  made  her  leave  his  under- 
water palace.  The  princess  begged  Liu  Ye  to  take  this  news  to  her  father,  telling  him  to  go  to  the  Lake 
of  Tung-Ting  and  strike  three  times  with  his  belt  on  a  giant  orange  tree  by  the  bank.  He  did  as  she  told 
him.  A  young  man  dressed  in  armour  sprang  from  the  water.  Liu  Ye  told  him  his  message.  The  man 
parted  the  water  with  his  sword,  and  they  went  down  into  the  palace  of  the  Dragon  King.  When  Liu  Ye 
told  of  the  princess's  misfortune,  the  whole  court  began  to  weep  and  wail.  With  that  there  was  a  whir- 
ring noise  and  a  great  red  Dragon  rapidly  appeared  and  disappeared  overhead.  The  Dragon  King 
barely  had  time  to  explain  that  it  was  his  brother,  king  of  all  river  dragons,  when  the  Dragon  returned 
with  the  princess  on  his  back,  reporting  that  he  had  severely  punished  the  King  of  the  River  Ching.  In 
gratitude  the  princess  offered  to  marry  Liu  Ye,  and  somewhat  reluctantly  he  agreed,  fearing  the  fate  of 
her  previous  husband. 


QbrPfit&l   gi?pl)trt  Japanese,  19th  century.  Wave  and  dragon  stand  in  silver.  93.1476 

The  Dragon  of  both  China  and  japan  is  often  shown  holding  or  trying  to  catch  a  ball,  believed  to  be  a 
pearl  or  the  moon. 

According  to  Japanese  legend,  the  Empress  Jingo  Kogo  conquered  Korea  with  the  help  of  a 
Dragon  King.  He  gave  her  Kanji,  Pearl  of  the  Ebb  Tide,  and  Manji,  Pearl  of  the  Flood  Tide.  When  the 
ships  from  Korea  were  ready  for  battle,  the  Kanji  was  thrown  into  the  water  and  the  sea  became  dry 
land.  As  the  Koreans  left  their  ships  to  attack,  the  Japanese  threw  the  Manji,  and  the  sea  immediately 
rose.  All  the  Koreans  were  drowned. 


23t*3.jJ0n   t&tTZ tXi  (detail),  Japanese,  by  kano  eitoku,  1543-1590.  Ink  on  paper.  11.4445 

The  sixteenth  century  rulers  of  Japan  built  vast  castles  with  large  audience  chambers  in  which  they 
received  their  more  important  subjects.  The  artists  they  patronized  specialized  in  painting  screens, 
often  in  bright  colors,  to  line  the  walls  of  such  chambers.  This  screen  is  painted  with  ink  and  brush, 
and  is  of  the  same  general  technique  as  the  Chinese  scroll  by  Ch  en-Jung,  but  on  a  much  grander  scale. 
Jewels  were  sometimes  appropriated  by  dragons.  One  version  of  a  well-known  Japanese  story  is 
the  following:  There  was  once  a  famous  crystal  ball  called  the  Thousand-Faced  Jewel,  because,  which- 
ever way  you  turned  it,  you  would  always  see  the  face  of  the  God  Buddha.  This  was  sent  by  a  Japanese 
princess,  who  had  married  a  Chinese  Emperor,  to  her  father,  Tan  Kai  Ko,  in  Japan.  Unfortunately,  the 
ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  and  the  jewel  sank  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Tan  Kai  Ko  was  deter- 
mined to  retrieve  the  jewel.  He  went  to  Ama,  a  pearl  diver  who  was  famous  for  her  ability  to  stay 
underwater  for  long  periods  of  time.  She  agreed  to  help  him.  He  arranged  to  have  an  orchestra  play 
sweet  music  to  lure  the  guardian  dragons  away  from  the  jewel.  He  gave  Ama  a  bright  piece  of  crystal 
to  put  in  her  hair  to  light  her  way,  and  a  long  rope  attached  to  a  boat.  The  boat  was  rowed  out  into  the 
sea,  the  orchestra  played,  and,  while  the  dragons  were  enjoying  the  music,  Ama  dove  down  and  se- 
cured the  jewel.  However,  the  dragons  soon  realized  it  was  missing  and  gave  chase,  but  Ama  swam 
swiftly  and  managed  to  return  it  safely  to  Tan  Kai  Ko. 


jptttSUKt  Japanese,  by  ho  ryomin,  19th  century.  Ivory,  height  1  lA in.  11.23480 

The  netsuke  was  used  by  Japanese  gentlemen  to  attach  small  articles  such  as  medicine  cases,  writing 
materials  and  tobacco  pouches  to  their  sash-like  belt.  The  netsuke  was  knotted  to  a  cord,  slipped  under 
and  over  the  belt,  thus  weighting  the  cord  to  prevent  it  from  slipping. 

This  netsuke  illustrates  the  saying,  a  Dragon  coming  out  of  an  ash  bowl,  referring  to  an  unex- 
pected event.  The  saying  is  probably  based  on  the  story  of  the  dragon  which  a  Buddhist  monk  was 
able  to  summon  out  of  the  begging  bowl  in  which  he  received  his  daily  food  from  passers-by.  In  this 
miniature  smoker's  tray,  the  bowl  on  the  left  was  for  a  hot  coal  used  in  lighting  the  pipe,  while  the  ves- 
sel on  the  right,  from  which  the  dragon  is  emerging,  contained  water  for  discarded  ashes. 


)U30fO  v^U£H*0   Japanese,  early  19th  century.  Iron,  diameter  3 '/8  in.  11.12113 

The  feudal  warrior  was  never  without  his  two  beautifully  decorated  swords.  The  guard  was  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  blade  nearest  the  handle  to  protect  the  hand  of  the  user. 

A  favorite  Japanese  story  tells  of  Susano,  a  supernatural  man,  who  was  forced  to  leave  the  home 
of  his  people  because  of  misbehavior.  In  his  travels  he  met  unhappy  parents  about  to  give  their  eighth 
and  last  daughter  to  be  eaten  by  an  eight-headed  Dragon,  who  lived  in  a  nearby  swamp.  Susano  prom- 
ised to  help  them  save  the  girl,  telling  them  to  brew  beer  and  make  a  fence  with  eight  gates  and  a  stand 
with  a  great  vat  of  beer  in  front  of  each.  The  ferocious  Dragon  appeared  and,  with  his  eight  noses, 
quickly  smelled  the  beer.  He  drank  and  drank,  soon  falling  asleep.  Susano  jumped  from  his  hiding 
place  and  cut  off  all  the  heads,  chopping  the  body  into  little  pieces.  When  he  reached  the  tail,  his  sword 
blade  snapped.  There  in  the  tail  he  discovered  a  beautiful  jeweled  sword.  This  sword  was  kept  in  his 
family  and  later  given  to  the  Emperor  for  the  Imperial  Collection. 


3!fl20tt  &tttl  tl)C  Jif&gOtt  (detail),  Italian,  by  salvator  rosa,  1615-1673.  Etching,  p  13946 

This  print  is  an  example  of  the  interest  of  seventeenth  century  Europeans  in  the  art  and  culture  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  so  many  classical  buildings  and  sculpture  re- 
main. 

The  meeting  of  Jason  and  the  Dragon  is  part  of  the  Greek  myth  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Jason  was 
sent  by  his  wicked  cousin,  Pelias,  to  bring  back  to  him  the  fleece  of  gold  from  a  magical  sheep.  Jason 
set  sail  with  his  friends  in  the  ship  Argo.  After  many  adventures,  they  arrived  at  Colchis  to  ask  Aetes, 
the  king  of  the  country,  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  return  for  any  service  he  might  ask  of  them.  Natur- 
ally, King  Aetes  did  not  want  to  part  with  the  Fleece  and  assigned  them  the  most  impossible  of  tasks. 
He  asked  Jason  to  yoke  two  bulls  with  bronze  hoofs  and  flaming  breath  to  a  plow,  and  to  sow  a  field 
with  dragon's  teeth.  The  teeth  would  immediately  spring  up  as  armed  men,  who  must  be  killed  as  they 
advanced  to  attack.  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  had  strong  magical  powers.  She  fell  in  love  with 
Jason  and  offered  to  help  him.  He  was  able  to  protect  himself  with  Medea's  magic  ointment,  subdue 
the  bulls  and  throw  a  large  stone  at  the  warriors,  so  that  they  fell  to  fighting  among  themselves  and 
killed  each  other.  Medea  agreed  further  to  help  Jason  to  steal  the  Fleece  and  to  sail  back  to  Greece  with 
him.  The  Fleece  was  guarded  by  a  watchful  Dragon  for  whom  Medea  prepared  a  sleeping  potion 
which  Jason  poured  over  the  Dragon  while  Medea  sang  a  soothing  song.  When  the  Dragon  was  safely 
asleep,  Jason  seized  the  Fleece  from  the  tree  on  which  it  hung,  and  they  hurried  back  to  the  ship. 


>atttt  fRtrfjaEl  atttl  tj)0  BtagOlt  Italian,  detail  from  The  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine  by 
barna  da  siena,  1369-1390.  Tempera  on  panel.  15.1145 

The  character  of  Dragons  of  the  Western  world  as  essentially  evil  is  evidenced  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where  the  Dragon  appears  as  a  serpentine  form  of  the  Devil. 

Saint  Michael  is  credited  with  the  first  successful  encounter  with  the  Dragon-Devil.  The  story 
appears  in  The  Book  of  Revelations:  And  there  was  war  in  heaven:  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon; . . .  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil. . . . 
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CemptattOlt  Of  §2>atnt  3tntj)0nj   (detail),  French,  by  jacques  callot,  1592-1635. 
Etching,  p  19954 

Callot,  the  etcher  of  this  print,  spent  part  of  his  life  in  Italy  at  the  court  of  the  Medici  family.  He  was 
commissioned  by  them  to  make  sketches  for  fetes,  and  produced  many  prints  of  characters  from 
Italian  comedies.  The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony  has  the  quality  of  a  vast  stage  set,  reflecting  Cal- 
lot's  interest  in  the  theater. 

In  this  print  Callot  interprets  the  story  of  the  early  Egyptian  Saint  Anthony  as  including  the 
Dragon-Devil,  which  spreads  itself  above  the  scene.  Saint  Anthony  was  born  of  wealthy  Christian 
parents.  When  he  was  twenty  he  decided  to  give  all  his  wealth  to  the  poor  and  live  alone  in  poverty  as 
a  hermit.  While  living  thus  in  a  cave  in  the  desert,  frightful  creatures  sent  by  the  Devil  came  to  assault 
him.  These  creatures  are  most  graphically  described  in  an  early  work  in  Latin,  The  Golden  Legend,  by 
Jacobus  de  Voragine.  In  translation  it  reads:  And  anon  they  came  in  form  of  divers  beasts  wild  and 
savage,  of  whom  that  one  howled,  another  siffled,  and  another  cried,  and  another  brayed  and  assailed 
Saint  Anthony,  that  one  with  the  horns,  the  others  with  their  teeth,  and  the  others  with  their  paws  and 
ongles,  and  disturned,  and  all  to-rent  his  body  that  he  supposed  well  to  die. 


>aittt  <3tOX$Z  aUtl  t\)t  BtagOtt  Italian,  detail  from  Reredos  Panel  by  bartolommeo 
vivarini,  1450-1499.  Tempera  and  oil  on  panel.  01.4 

In  the  tales  of  the  Christian  church,  the  best  known  battle  is  that  between  Saint  George  and  the 
Dragon.  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  near  Lydia  in  Palestine  where  Saint  George  was  born,  there 
was  a  terrible  Dragon.  He  lived  in  a  marsh  and  yearly  demanded  a  young  maiden  to  eat.  The  lot  was 
drawn  by  Cleodolinda,  daughter  of  the  king.  Saint  George,  then  a  Christian  soldier  in  the  Roman 
army,  came  upon  the  princess  as  she  was  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  Dragon.  Usually,  as  in  this  paint- 
ing, the  Dragon  is  shoWn  no  larger  than  a  medium-sized  snake,  although  in  the  story  he  was  enormous 
and  breathing  fire.  With  a  prayer  and  a  thrust  of  his  long  sword,  Saint  George  killed  the  Dragon.  Im- 
pressed by  the  power  of  his  faith,  the  pagan  people  of  the  area  all  became  Christian. 


jLflXt  iUt  (IJJOtl  Spanish,  detail  from  a  Table  Cover,  17th  century.  60.1461 

This  type  of  work  in  lace  reached  Spain  through  Italy.  The  use  of  the  fantastic  beast  motif  dates  back 
to  the  medieval  period  and,  ultimately,  to  design  motifs  of  the  Arab  world. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  owing  to  the  Arab  conquest  of  part  of  Europe  and  the  great  religious 
Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  European  and  Arab  cultures.  There  is 
a  saint  of  the  Holy  Land  who  was  equally  venerated  by  the  Christians,  Moslems  and  Jewish  people. 
His  Christian  name  is  Mar  Jiryis,  whose  story  is  similar  to  that  of  Saint  George. 

It  was  believed  that  Mar  Jiryis  had  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth  and  therefore  could  never  die. 
Near  the  present  city  of  Beirut  in  Lebanon,  there  was  once  an  equally  great  city  whose  only  water 
supply  was  a  fountain  outside  the  city  walls.  This  was  guarded  by  a  Dragon,  whose  poisonous  breath 
killed  all  who  came  near  him.  He  only  allowed  people  to  use  the  fountain  if  he  was  kept  supplied  with 
tasty  young  men  and  women.  At  last  only  the  king's  daughter  was  left.  As  she  was  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Dragon,  Mar  Jiryis  rode  up  on  a  splendid  white  horse,  sword  in  hand.  Safely  immune  from 
the  Dragon's  deadly  fumes,  he  quickly  killed  him  and  rescued  the  princess. 


)&tttt  Jtfl&nj&rf  t  German,  Anonymous,  15th  century.  Dotted  Print.  55.626 

Saint  Margaret  was  another  early  Christian.  She  had  pagan  parents,  but  was  thought  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  her  nursemaid.  When  she  was  a  young  girl,  she  was  seen  by  the  pagan 
governor  of  Antioch,  who  was  charmed  by  her  beauty  and  determined  to  marry  her.  She  refused,  say- 
ing she  had  given  her  life  to  Christ.  The  Governor  threw  her  into  prison,  hoping  to  change  her  mind. 
The  Devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  Dragon,  appeared  in  the  cell.  As  the  Dragon  swallowed  her,  Saint  Mar- 
garet made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Inside  the  Dragon  the  cross  grew  and  grew,  until  at  last  the  Dragon 
split  in  two  and  Margaret  stepped  out  unharmed.  The  people  of  Antioch  were  amazed  at  the  force  of 
her  faith  and  thousands  were  converted  to  Christianity. 


Wilt)  jHen  3ttaCktltg  a  BtagOll   Detail  from  the  Wild  Men  Tapestry,  Upper  Rhine, 
1375-1425.  Wool  and  linen  yarns.  54.1431 

This  tapestry  was  probably  woven  to  celebrate  an  alliance  between  the  two  families  whose  coats-of- 
arms  are  represented  in  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  men  covered  with  a  shaggy  coat  of  fur  were 
believed  to  live  in  the  deepest  forests,  catching  food  by  their  natural  strength  or  by  the  simplest  of 
weapons. 

Above  the  Rhine  River  there  is  a  rocky  cliff  with  a  cave  called  Drachenfels,  or  Dragon  Rock. 
There  are  several  stories  about  how  it  got  its  name.  One  is  that  in  early  times  a  Dragon  lived  in  the 
cave  who  demanded  a  diet  of  young  girls,  one  of  whom  was  a  Christian.  When  the  Dragon  approached 
her,  she  raised  a  cross  in  front  of  her.  The  Dragon  was  so  surprised  and  frightened  that  he  backed 
away,  tripped,  fell  into  the  river  and  drowned. 


^lOttt  iyltlJJUH  Corbel  from  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  French,  14th  century.  Length  55  in., 
height  30  in.  49.529 

The  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis  was  the  home  of  monks  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  a  self-sufficient  com- 
munity, with  church,  living  quarters  and  enough  buildings  and  land  to  raise  animals  and  grow  crops. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  such  abbeys  were  centers  of  learning.  It  was  the  monks  who  wrote 
books  by  hand  in  Latin,  the  universal  language  of  the  Church.  Architectural  details  of  medieval 
buildings  were  rich  in  carvings  of  strange  beasts,  such  as  this  corbel. 

An  English  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  describes  the  Dragon  in  a 
translation  from  his  thirteenth  century  Encyclopedia:  The  Dragon  is  most  greatest  of  all  serpents,  and 
oft  he  is  drawn  out  of  his  den,  and  riseth  up  into  the  air,  and  the  air  is  moved  by  him,  and  also  the  sea 
svoelleth  against  his  venom,  and  he  hath  a  crest  with  a  little  mouth,  and  draweth  breath  at  small  pipes 
and  straight,  and  reareth  his  tongue,  and  hath  teeth  like  a  saw,  and  hath  strength,  and  not  only  in 
teeth,  but  also  in  his  tail,  and  grieveth  both  with  biting  and  with  stinging  .  .  . 


i©dt*50plE  From  the  Chateau  de  Tieux,  French,  14th  century.  Stone,  height  47  in.  49.529 

Gargoyles  were  used  during  the  medieval  period  in  Europe  as  waterspouts  for  drains,  or  simply  as 
decoration  on  the  roofs  of  cathedrals  and  large  houses.  They  are  grotesque  composite  creatures,  part 
reptile,  part  beast,  part  bird. 

The  gargoyle  gets  its  name  from  a  dragon  called  Gargoille  who  lived  in  the  River  Seine  and 
ravaged  the  city  of  Rouen  until  in  the  seventh  century  he  was  killed  by  a  saint. 
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